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The Fatal Wistake, 
OR THE EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY. 
*Aci aboard 2’ cried the hoarse voice of the 
Cat. 


reeZe 


as the last sound of the bell, borne bv the 
acrost the beautiful bay of B—— died 
way upon the distant hills. No responsive 


! 
Heart 


voice being !, soon the gallant) ship 
General, with swelling canvass ploughed the 
founing main. The passengers all stood on 
leck to catch the last parting adieus of thei 
weeping friends, and as long as the features of 
iwell kKndOwn face could be distinguished, o1 
the wave ofasnowy handkerchiet was visible— 
we scemed not to have parted, but these soon 
lisappeared ond as the distant spires of the 
city grew more and more indistinct, 


1 
eras 
m tears of many gushed to their eves, and 


ey turned away sorrowful, retiring to the 


nto commune with self in solitude, 


Phere is a mixture of feeling that one 


experiences as he leaves his native land to visit 
ther clunes, which no pleasures—no dangers 
i obliterate. Isitsorrow? No. The cup | 


s mingled. The draught at first may be bitter, 


ui it brings with it its own antidote. If he 

ls pain, the thought of cities to be visited. 
scones to be viewed, will drive away the dark 
shudes of mela holy but these soon return 


{ithe B maquo’s ‘host will not at his bidding 
flee. Porhaps be has left friends whose fond 


is destined 


yore he never more to meet, 
ud some presage of future trouble hovers 
i 1d iti P haps, ws he steals a Jook 
toa oribbin which hides its folds within his 
watsteoat, his cheeks are yet be lewed with 

lin tears, from eves that were wont to greet 


esenee with d livht. Scull the parting 


eus of one faty soul rings in his ears and as 

he ky ~< o hbeoptedo tr NT » | ] 

io Kisses a beanteots portrait, which he holds 
i 

in his band, he 


sweais eternal Constaney and 


fidelity to his lady-love, 
Pieltnosuechemotions. Tt was not my first 
wage. Neither had I left any thing I was 

tenderly attached to. A’ traveler by pro- 


| 


fession—continnally in 


pew—an ardent love r of nature’s beauties—_ 


weh of something 


|| possessing a disposition naturally romantic and 
| poetic, I wandered here and there, inquisitive 
and curious often to a fault, TE stood wrapt in 


i) a ‘ ‘ } 
‘Jmmy cloak to keep off the chill air of even, when 


| all but myself had apparently retired from the 
* How 


claimed J involuntarily, as Pbeheld the splendid 


? 


i deck, clorious—how sublime ! 


exX- 


luminary sink behind the western wave, gilding 
the horizon with its bright and glowing colors. 
‘Truly sublime,’ exclaimed one who ull that 
had 


mainmast. 


moment stood concealed behind the 


was, Tsaw before me a noble looking youth, 


apparently just on the verge of manhood, tall 


and well formed, witha countenance, that bore 


the marks of sorrow, lit up by two black eyes 
‘that shone with dazzling lustre. * You must 
lexcuase me,’ said he, ‘but FE could not restrain 
lmvself, when [I heard a remark so much in 
itis on with my own fer lings: I envy not the 
man who could be silent when gazing upon 
psuch an exhibition of the Almighty’s power. 


Truly this must bea 2 da-cday in other worlds— 


and see—yon moon is just rising to light up 
the feast—and the wind which we hear whist- 


hie sails. is but the echo of myst 


At 


amazed, 


ling among t 
that seraphs in other worlds are making.’ 
heaving such language, I stood 
me, built 
be the 


tenement of an unsettled nind—a disordered 


Could it be that the form before 


alter nature's fairest model, could 


taney, He prob ily iperagn d the dilemma ] 
lwas in: for reaching out his hand and taking 
said, * J 
must aseccond time ask vour pardon for havin: 


imine, ina more moderate tone, he 


poured out mv Holsebhse m yout hve aring : but 


I do believe that if you koew the cor taut! 
excitement PT have been in for these Inst fom 
jweeks vou would readily excuse any litth 
peccentiicities that T nis haveexbibited. Pur. 


Sir, it would but be troubling vou aud breaking 


open anew a wound which still rankles ia my 
breast—so adieu—for this evening.’ Thus 
saving with ai stight obetsance, he clided 


helow and J was Jeft alone. 


| So unexpected had been his appearan 


so ubrupt and singular his conversation, that 
after his departure T found it im; ible to 
collect my thoughts + so teking one more tum 


Onturningto see who the intruder 


upon the quarter deck, Talso retived to drown 
all care and all reflections in the oblivious aims 
of Morpheus. 

The 


discover the one who had excited my enviosi: 


next morning TIT Jooked aronad to 
tosuch adegree the evening previous; mec. 
my eye, with a nod he convinced ime that 
was still fresh in his remembrance; but he 
rather eluded than encouraged any attempts 

All the litle 
civilities that were inmy power [tendered +o 


‘tT: . P 
These were received courteously, bot 


to draw him into conversation. 


hin. 


there was none of that confidence reposed (a 


me thatiny curiosity urged me to desire, At 
times, as we sat upon the quarter deck enjoy.9g 
the evening breeze, he would converse on 
foreign topics with great freedom, but a i rk 


that referred at all to himself would be received 
We stood sl 


ach other, when the C 


with coldness, or utter silence. 
this situation to ¢ ' rs 
informed us that—in three days we should 
probabiy be in sight of the white cliffs of mcry 
England, That night, as we occupied ours ‘ 
ed seats, IT ventured to remark to him, | 


hoped we should often meet on our journey 


throughlife. ‘Oh!’ s udhe grasping my | Il 
“your eoodne ss (juite overcomes mec, Re] y 


on vour kindness Iwill confide that to vou, hich 
I intended should ever be buried in iy 
bosom. You will I know consider it sacred, 


and T may have the advantage of your 


‘T am the only son of hichly respected 


ire who resided 


i 
cities on the Atlantic. 


nts, in one of the principal 
They died J wes 


a large fortune, wi ) 


Whien 
suite voung and lett me 


be unlimited master of, when FP should 


mwe ittaiped Ww years of cist retion. ly 
uncle, mider whose on idianshy I was 

until that time should have arrived, was a ¢ 
natured in Inlgentmanwho never it j 
me hy jrine if. nor ster | others to. At 

ore tf 1 LT entered one of the N n 
Universines. "Ph first (WO years passed awe, 
mad at their close [ found myself more } y 
in ppearanee, a by tte judge ol wine, and 

that was venerally considert loa good {i \ 
by all his companions. An event + ) 
occu dthatimaterially altered my destiny for 
bite [ wus e duy wandering through 
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wood in search of game, when T passed a house 
that had hitherto escaped my observation. 

‘It was a sinall white cottage such as may be 
often seen in New England. A beautiful girl 
was in the porch watering the woodbines that 
clustered around that side of the house, and 
an aged woman was sitting down under the 
shade of an elm, watching her. Such beauty 
] had never seen—so graceful !—she had not 
the en-bon-point which those exceeding her in 


years possess ; but there was a dignity about 
her that filled me with admiration, 

*‘ The next day I bestowed more than! 
ordinary care upon my toilet, and again J 
strolled out determining to discover who this: 


jme and now T wish for an opportunity to wipe 


ithe presence of your paramour can sereen 
, * Thus saying, [struck him, He turned 
| pate and returned the blow. The lady, with 
bs amelie that recalled us to oursenses, fainted, 


you! 


i Phis must not be,” said he—* wait vut a 
Taking 
lher in his arms he bore her to the cottage. | 
Ah! 


carrying along her pale, lifeless form. 


moment and Twill meet you here.” 


as 


I saw him 
Soon 


how did T envy him, 





“*T wish 


for no explanations,” said I—you have insulted 


he returned and attempted to speak. 





ont the stain”? He opened his mouth— 


|< Coward,”vociferated 1, now interrupting him, 
! 
* Look to} 





i* take that.” handing hina pistol. 


| 


Theresa, 
BY MISS L. EK. LANDON, 
* THERE 


imne, and 


are individuals doomed to misfor- 
such is my destiny.—There must 
be, among the general ill-luck, some one, ‘vho 
is the unluckiest of them all: Tam that one. 


To be banished trom Vienna before the new 








ballot, and simply for being absent from my 
quarters without leave—what [have done fifty 
And now for 
Colonel Rasaki as though he had hoarded all 
the malice of bis life for a moment—to hold 


times before with impunity! 


forth on the necessity of strict discipline ; and 





to awaken me from the prettiest allegory of 
ithe West-wind suddenly being personified by 


fair Hebe was, who was suffered to grow up in || yourself,” said he, as he raised it. We fired|| Mademoiselle Angeline, with an order from 


the shade unnoticed and unknown. How great | 


‘together. A ball grazed my head taking away | 


the Emperor to try the wir ofthisold castle—as 


was my disappointment at not being able to || with it a lock of hair. My antagonist fell—|| if T were a ghost or a rat, and could possihly be 


see ber. ‘The house presented the same) 


beautiful appearance, but the blinds were closed | 


Tran to him—the ball pierced hisheart. That} 


recalled me to my senses. Ina moment it! 


ithe better for dust, rust, damp, and darkness.’ 


Count Adalbert walked up and down the 


and not a living being visible. Walking on, I |/seemed as though a new light had broken in| gloomy chamber which had been hurriedly 


entered aneighboring grove, Therel sawone | upon me—T appeared in my tine character—as | prepared for his reception.—The bi 


of my class in close conversation with the /amurderer—the base assassin of my fricnd—he || narrow windows had been built as if quite 


and 


ay: ‘ ° . | . . | . . . . . 
beautiful unknown, She was drest in a plain ||whose encouraging voice had urged me to) unconscious of their proper destination, and 


white frock, and her angelic countenance | 
seemed more beautiful than ever. I know not | 
why it was, but rage and jealousy reigned in| 
my bosomand made a perfect hell of it. The} 
young man who was with her had been my | 
dearest friend, and until that moment, God | 
knows! [had loved him as myself The next! 
time I met him, I rallied him upon his beautiful | 
dulcinea that he kept so concealed, that he | 
might enjoy her loveliness alone. The blood | 
flew to his countenance, as IT reminded him of | 
the interview f had accidentally witnessed. | 
** So,” said he, “ you have taken upon yourself 
the office of aspy—it is well I know yvou—but 
beware how you cross my path if you value your 
life.” I went 
to my room and sent hin a challenge demand- 


With these words, he left me, 


| 
ing either an apology or a meeting. 


returned by the bearer the following note —| 
* Si-—you demand of ne an apology or a| 
meeting. The first I cannot make—the | 


second, Gentlemen alone ave entitled to. As 
such I can never consider you, aud therefore | 
should but disgrace myself by yielding to vour 
demands.” Did you ever see turpentine O1 
splits thrown ona burning fire > if so. then 
can you form some slight com eption of the 
state Twas in. Pre viously Twas boiling with 


rage, and this letter rendured me perfectly 


frantic. Placing a pair of pistols Tiniin’ pon ket. 
[ sallied forth to bis room. Tle was wot in. 
lovolunmtaily Tturned any steps towards thi 
grove, where | had witnessed their interview. 


‘Al! ET 


was there and not alone, | heard hin say as | 


but too truly did PT find hin. 


approag hie (1mm Shall ] hear vou stigniatize r) on 


ia : 

opprobrious epithets appli d to von, and not 

avenge Ue * Vos,” said f,as J] broke in— 

$e Lin * coward, villin iT “ clare Vout l sult 
} . ‘ rrr 

ma ending me this note >—Think not that 


whose | 


‘pursue the paths of rectitude, and 
friendly warnings had never been wanting when | 
ineeded, Fora moment stood like one para-| 
lyzed, then taking him in my arms T ran to the| 
leottage—Ah! never, if I live to the age of 
Methuselah, shall T forget the heart rending 
she ine 
* Oh Henry— 


Henry '!—speak are vou dead ?—Oh who has 


shriek the fair tenant utte red as saw 


Appron hing 


With my burden, 


killed my Baovurn 7” cried she. 


| * But lithe remains to be told. She was his 


They Wishing to 


jhave her near him. that he might superintend 


Sister. were orphans. 


her education, he had engaged lodgings for 


her—with the old lady who owned the place. 


Knowing the licentiousness that 


wong the voung men, and not wishing to 


have her pure mind contaminated by thei 


}conversation, he had refrained from mentioning 
i his secret touny one, 
iit. "To « ( 


hcountry, 


Alas! he perished with 


ipe imprisonment, P have tled the 


1 shall 


and all 
recollection of the past by visiting new scenes, 
i 


ly fore 


endeavor to drown 


it sCChniS aS thou the 


thnes 
ol 


\t murdered 


corse my friend stood me, and, 


a 


polnting to his wound, he cries I will yet 


lhe avenved.’—God only knows the torture J 
endure ? 
Such Wiis hist lo; nd T should have des med 


it rather haproly ihle h vl it not been sustamed 


hy hae 


j 


mentioned, 


by facts, whi conmected with 
persous that Po owas aequainted with, His 
modest demennor enc ed him to me—nnd 
| dete pabiden ds thasat Jiecun We auprEve | on T ra 
Virmaewe should not separate; bit no 
ntreaties wld poysuade him to remain with 
ine Withiny b j I lunat Taive rpo l, 
he to pu lis way an I mine 
Sion, 
Anh / Coll f 


' 
pre vailed 


}excluded the light and air as much as possible: 


| 


i little streams of the ram, now beating agatust 


still, many of the panes having been broken, 
a ; 
them came diiving in; and a variety of small 
lzephy rs, in the shape of draughts, .did any 
i thing but add to the Count’s comfort. Half 
la tree would not have sufficed to fill the ample 
‘hearth on which could just be perceived a 
flickering flame, alinost lost in the immen-e 
lvolumes of smoke that rolled into the room, 
| hike he Adaibert 


| despair into the outward hall, which was 


Waves On a 4 stint m 


‘ 


inhabited by one or two anticne servitors, Who 


still remained in the large, but ruinous building. 

The sight of the old woman, whose wrinkled 
visnee had driven him away in the first instance, 
might be shut out; but the smoke could not 


Down he sat on a Wooden stor l, Which inust 


have been the first attempt ever miade at a 
seat; so irregular were its shape and move- 
ments. This he diew to atable whereon a 


most disconsolate supper Was spread; twice 


} 


the visitor looked down, to see whethes 


he 
Was cutting the meat or the wooden trencher. 

Like most other young men, Count Acail- 
hert had relations who conceived they knew 


ypertence 


hetter what was good for hin tl did 


Da 


himself; and his uncle—w hose 


was ce rtatoly very efficacious as a w ibliltte, 


md who believed that an error Was easier to 


be prevented than remedied , on peres Wing 


the young Count’s pre dilection for the prettiest 
dancer that had ever Wuminated the horizon 
of Voenna, deemed that some rou/edur, and 
even a diamond necklace, would be saved hy 
hyp vy phew’s being introduced to the historical 
records of his Gunily, in which the old Castle 
f Acemberg occ upie daa distinguished plaee 

Advantage was accordinely taken of a slight 
reach of mitiitvary observance, acd the delin 
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quent forced to leave Vienna at a quarter of | 
an hour’s notice—quite unsupicious how active | 
uncle had Had | 
Adalbert been aware of this most fatherly act, | 


his been for his good, 
it is probable his guardian would have more 
than shared the execration which the exile 
lavished in his Pmuost heart on fate, Colonel 
Rasaki, nay even on the august person of the 
Banperor. 

A long ride had completely fatigued him 
and he resolved to postpone lis discontents. 

‘| shall have time enough to grumble, 
thoucht he, as he followed the lighted pine- 
splinter—the only taper the place afforded— | 
to the state chamber. The moths flew out 
of the tapestry as he entered—they had halt 
devoured the court of Solomon, no more * in 
all his glory ;’ the green velvet hangings of 
the enormous bed had shared the same fate ; 
mid Adalbert was again driven to the hall, 
where he fell asleep, thinking of suicide, and 
woke dreaming of Angeline, whose image, 
however, instantly took to flight before th 
melancholy reality of the old castle. 

Yet, a week liad not elapsed be fore Adalbert 
thought the said castle very well for a change, 
ohtful. Phe truth 
ix, he had fallen in love—as pleasant a method 


and the neighborhood deli 
of passing time in the country, as any young 
centleman could devise. 

Wanderiig 


Nature—(people who have nothing else to do, 


in uch of the beauties of 


hecome picturesque in self-defence)—he met 
with one of her beauties indeed, the loveliest 
peasant cil that ever ‘made sunshine in a 


1 


shady place.” A scarlet cloth cap, trimmed 


with fur, partly covered a profusion of the 
hair, which was parte d on the soft forehead, 
and fell in’ bright 


ind natural ringlets on the 


neck; her dress Was of grey serge, and short 

le 

even the ru le conuytry shoes could disguise : 
; ‘ 


enough to show a foot and an such as not 


her cheek had the briz beauing erupson of 


early vouth and morning exercise ; and her 


deep blue eves shone with the vivacity of 


uneurbed gaiety and Unbroken spirits. She 


came along. hye wine | will ww inket of wood- 


strawberies, and wild blossoms, witha dancing 


step, and a lively song on | in 


wr lips, Sines 
‘'y heart. 


The strawberries ted 


the very gladness of h 


to ap acquaintance 


Adalbert was thirsty, and Theresa (for such 
was her name) generous: she divided het 
fruit with the stranger, eager yy ssine the 
best upon him, in all the frank and earnest 


good nature of a child. She was too simple 


id too much aecustomed to meet with kind- 


ness from everv one to ! boshtul, 

They arrived tthe cotta Wit re Ther sa’s 
mother made Adalbert as we isherselt: 
and ina few days, whether seated hy her si 
asshe turned the spinuiy wheel ofan event 
or with her when wandering to search of w 
flowers and fruit, the cont l exile and t 


beautiful peasant were Constantly together. 
The dame was exceedingly quick in observing 
their love, which she seemed to consider quite 
natural, "Though very ignorant, she had seen 
and its peasantry, and at once discovered that 
the Countwas theirsuperior; butthe goodness 


and loveliness of her child, entitled her, inthe 


old woman's eyes, to be a princess at least. 


Theresa was the most guileless creature, and 
had never dreamt of love till she felt it: the 
world to her was bounded by the wild moor 
and deep wood which surrounded their cottage. 
The only human beings she had ever beheld 
were the ancient domestics at the Castle, and 
afew ofthe peasants far poorer thanthemselves; 
for they had many comforts, which their neigh- 
bors eyed with suspicion and some envy. 


Learning she had none, for neither mother no: 


daughter could read: bute knowledge she had 
acquired, She knew all the legends and 
ballads of the country by heart; these gave 


their poetry to her naturally vivid imagination: 
and the imagination refines both feeling and 
hhanner, 


Having lived in absolute seclusion, 


she had nothing of that Coarseness cauelit from 
funiliar intercourse unrestrained by the deli- 
eacies of polished life. Her companions had 
the 


mid her thoughts ; and if the poet’s dream ol 


been the bird and blossom, her songs, 


unsophisticated, vet refined n iture, Was evel 


realized, it was in that sweet and innocent 


maiden. Herlove for Adalhert, was asingulai 
blending of clildishness and romance; now 
her inward delight would find vent in buoyant 

uechter, and the playfulness of w young fawn 
pounding along the stany glades of a forest ; 
Iyuut oftener would she sink Into a de Cp and 
tender stilence—as if Conscious that anew and 
even fearful existence had opened upon her 
md gaze 


in his fuce, til her eyes were a ! 


verter 
o conceal the large tears that insensibly 
They had been 


with each other one whol 


rath- 


ered in them, acquainted 


‘fortnight, when the 


ld priest of Hartzburg was called upon to 
marry the handsomest couple that had ever 
stood before the image of the madonna! 

It we did 


vil while seckine toa 


but know how we rush into one 


void another, we should 
Could 


Count Von Hermstadt have anti ipated that thr 


have no resolution to shun any thing. 


fascinating dancer was far less dangerous than 


the thea unknown peasant, his nephew would 


lered tothe Castle ol Areim- 


evel have be ho 


erg. Little either could he dream that the 
lito he had himseli enjomed, would has 

een found so useful and agreeable by hi neph- 

ew. For Count Von Terustadt though vers 
willing that Adalbert should tuke the Empero 
ispleasure for cranted, Was not , 
others of a court where the soverei “ orwa 
every thing, should like ise take ittor granted 
The tirstth e* week Adal *< marl 
life ; assed very deli.) | weve: bn A 


was one of such complete novelty ; the cottage 
really was pleasanter than the castle ; and if 


Theresa’s beauty might have been a model for 


a painter, as the sweet colors flitted over her 
something of society hy yond thelrown valley, | 


fuee, in like manner the many emotions that 
vow disturbed the calm of a mind hitherto so 
tranquil and so glad might have been a study 
for a philosgpher, But Adalbert’s previous 
habits had been ill-fitted to make their present 
state one of security—nay his very youth was 
an obstacle ; for in youth it seems so natural 
to love and be beloved, that we know not how 
to value as we ought, the first devotion of the 
entive and trusting heart. Moreover, he had 
lived in a world of savcesm; and Theresa's 
ignorance, which now they were by themselves 
was but a source of amusement, would as he 
was aware, have been fertile matter of ridicule 
in socicty—ridicule too which must have 
reflected on him, Besides, all the prejudices 
of ancestry had, from infaney been engrafted 
he have 
thought of throwing his companion in the 


on his mind—and would as soon 


river, on Whose waters they were gazing, each 
the of the other, of 
presenting herat Vienna, And yet that would 


What 


was life whose affections were wounded, and 


on inirrored face 


as 
have been the more merciful sacrifice, 


whost hope = were destroyed ? And such was 
the life to which Adalbert was 
last. 

Mademoiselle Angeline’s engagement had 


about to leave 


her. It came at 


now drawn to a close; the manager offered 
to have the stage paved with ducats if she 
would but ceive him one night more—the tenth 
inuse Wasinexorable; and the day she departed 
Adalbeit all to 


To say he felt no regret, would be 


for Parts, received his rec 


Vienna. 
doing him scant justice-to say he felt much 
would be more than the truth. Once o; twice 
he thought of taking Theresa with him: but 
from this step he shrank for many reasons, 
not the least of which was that a lingering 
ypise of good forbade his transplanting the 
uuve and beautiful flower to wither and die in 


the thick, and blighting 


g atinosphe re of the 
( ity : besides, he should olte n be uble to Visit 
Aremberg. He told them of nportant busi- 


ness—dol a speedy returu—and said all that 


has been so often and so vainly 
hour of parting, Ile 
his nd Theresa walked with him 


along the little forest path which led to the 


said in the 
threw is horse’s byi lle 


ovel arm a 


road, 

Adalbert was almost angry that she showed 
none of the passionate des iy Whose come 
olaits he had nerved himself to meet: pale, 


silent. she clasped his hand 


a litthe more ten 


‘ I ( zed on his face even more intently 
han usual nad vet these tokens of sorrow 
~ ~ wed tryin tO suppress, It never 
entered her in ination that anv entreaty of 
~ { | thelr | =Hion—that apy yer 
uld lave prolonged Adalbert’s stay for an 
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hour 


: but every effort was directed to conceal 


her own grief; she felt so acutely the least 
sign of bis suffering, that she only wished to 
At last he 
raounted his horse—onuce he looked back— 


Tae 


fo: support, watching his progress—she caught 


spare him the sight of hers. 


esa was leaning against the old oak tree 


his look, and as she interpreyd it into an 
iitention of returning, she held out her hands, 
aid he could see the light come again into 


ley eyes and the color to her cheek, while she 


sarang forward breathless with expectation ;| 


he however averted his head, and spurred his 
steed to its utmost swiftness ; he did not see 
her sink on the earth—the strength which had 
sustained her had gone with her husband, 
Youth's first acquaintance with sorrow is a 
terrible thing—before time has taught what it 
will surely teach, that grief is our natural 
portion, at once transitory and eternal. 
the first lesson is the severest—we have not 
then looked among our fellows, and seen that 
suffering is general ; and we seem marked out 


by fate for misery that has noparallel. Theresa 


felt more acutely every hour, how wide a gulf 


hal opened between her present and past 
existence; her girlhood had passed forever ; 
f het 


; ; 
she took no pleasure in any o forme) 


pursuits ; she had put away childish things; 
aud nothing had arisen to supply their place, 
save one memory haunted by one image. 
[> iva weeks ¢ ] ipsed, and Adalhe thad returned 
not—her sleep was broken by a thousand 
fanct d terrors; but one fear had taken 
POssessioi of her mother Ursaline’s mind— 
that the stranger was false; and bitte rly did 


she lament that she had ever entrusted him 


happiness of her precious child. 


‘And yet [ did it for the best!’ she would 


| 0 ily ex jain, whenevye rhe eve tell on the 


» cheek of her dauchter. 


Concluded in our nex 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Por the 
The Bay of 
Wreny is there aga 


Re posit 
Rew 


Rural t 
-horkh. 


yersizht than the harbor 


or bay of acommerecial city ‘Tell me, thou 
most extensive of all travelers, thou most 
{. mable of all tourists, most adorabh 

Tyo} Ne, for thou hast set nevery thing that 
women huh ever seen, and more than man 
hath; is there in the inhabited or uninhabited 
earth, in civilized o1 uncivilized ] nds, a sivhit 
more fatal to all kinds Ol €nh from th 

peevish restlessness of a city lady's soul, to 
the discip| ed inquiectude of a dandy's heart 

tha 4 wnodious harbor of salt wate) 

v ishine t} doe ks of a oyeat Citv 2 Tin it is, 
‘ American harbors cann I} claiin the 
disti - i! hing pre iiN ofr CoOnMwmINe! i] Th it 
ave hundreds of broad, beautiful bavs sw epine 
j il green busts Lila ae fyi 4 SL 


But | 


jover whose bright surface the tall ship never 


| 


‘these possess charms ; 


tions, aud whose pebbly shores are never visited 
by the noisy swell of the steam-boat. Buteven 


charms which speak to 


casts the shadow of her symmetrical propor- | 


the soul with a silent energy and entice the! 


stranger to push offin the homely bark of the | 


; 
the glassy waves, and view the reflection of 


fisherman, to enjoy the undulatory motion of | 


| trees and hills and skies, softened by the blue | 


shade of the waters, and appearing lik 
: 


another, fairer world beneath the ioirvror 


| ° r 
element on which he floats. Yet there are no 


antiquities around many of these ; no moss 
| covered Abby lilts its grey pinnacle among 
| the trees, no mouldering castle lines the hills 
jwith the ruins of strength and maguificence. 
| Here and there in some few instances, mounds, 
vast and venerable amounds appear; but 
science has shed wo light upon their origin, 
them, undefined, 


and mystery rests upon 


vague, and affecting none those tender 


sympathies, which the relics ofa people, whose 
character we know, never fail to call forth. 


, 


They are like the pyramids of Egypt, and 
though we stand at their base with awe, and 
gaze with wonder, yet do we realize none of 
those tender feelings which link our hearts to 
the ruins of Grecian and Roman art, or to the 
dilapidated monasteries and castles of the dark 


Nature 


invasion from man in this new world, 


little 
Cities 


up all over the western Continent, 


wt has however sutiered 


=. 
— 


are Zrowin 
b the 
around tl 


forest grows thickly between and 


ut 


em, By the by, reader do you not 


dislike to see a tree cut down 7 Is it not sad 
to see a tall, regal tree, which has stood nearly 
a century, the monarch of the forest, hewn by 
the murderous axe, and dragged to the earth # 


le 


Yes. the limbs which bade detianee to wind and 
lichtning, which sheltered the countless birds 
of the wood and overshadowed the panting 
cattle, and the mighty trunk, which upheld the 


majestic superstructure, brought thundermeg to 


the ground, to build a log hut for some 
churlish peasant, o1 perhaps, which partly 


extenuntes the sin of its destruction, to forma 
part of some noble ship 7—apropos, that brings 
me back to harbors again—the reader will 
pardon the digression, for digression is all the 
fushion in these times. LP imay entertain the 
reader with a chapter on this very subject at 
some future jy riod. 

Wy | me, M(rs. Trollope, dot Ss any hs Vv, suive 
the Bay of Naples, exceed the Bay ot New- 


York? T will admit that Naples possesseth a 


slorious sheet of water, and that under a 
pellucid sky. and a full orbed moon it doth 
verily glow Jike a burnished shield of gold. 


But there is more of strength with us, if not so 
much of beauty. And we will throw into th 
balance the vast superiority of those splendid 
specimens of naval architecture which move 


over the Bay of New-Youk, to the painted 


American, 


sails and finical craft of Naples, and lovely 
Trollope, thou wilt admit our equality. But a 
Who is Sik k, who 
labors under indigestion, who lacketh appetite, 
who is troubled with the blue devils, jet him 


truce with Comparisons. 


cross and recross the bay of New-York, and 
if its grandeur, variety and beauty do not cure 
Dy. 


Dodimus Duckworthy, and let Mrs. Protlope 


him, then set me down for anothe: 


castigate me in her next production as a lying 
Start then, thou pale invalid, not 


for Italy; it will empty thy purse, and aficet 


thy morals; but start for our own clorious 
Bay. Dash away over the salt) water aid 
snuff the breeze that Comes from the sea, 


curling and beaving the billows in its course, 
How like a bower appears the Battery behind 
thee. Forts, and Islands, and the old ocean, 
md ships of every mation are around thee 

There goes the heavy Dutchman, under his 
clouds of sail, half concealed | v the sinoke of 
his farewell oun. Hlithes beautiful 
Havre You ily tell the 


ligniied form of her commander, and Jook at 


COMES a 


packet. can Cis i] 


the groups oft passengers Whose ANAK Us cVes 


are turned to the fair Manhattan, the ishund 


queen, the delight of cities. Yonder like a 


courser upon the race eround, a scHooner 


bounds by you from * down east,’ and who but 
Brother Jonathan himself stands at the helm, 
with that mingled expression of shrewdness, 
confidence and decision; and who but a 
yankee sailor is lying in the shrouds reading so 


he 


cook, his wooly head peering from the cuddy 


intently ; and there is that sine qua non, t 


stairs, and his eyes rolling like a top. Put 
there, nearer the narrows, is the pride of the 
wave. It is that large, majestic vessel, with 
the regular rows of squares, and a banner with 


lig 


stars and stripes displ ived Upon her vy 
\ barce 


nuine tars bend to those oars, and a| 


is leaving her side, the manly formes 
ol ve roud 
little middy is sitting at her stern. 


Go, ve disconsolute, go to New-Yoik Bav. 





wwe wew —_ we 
Prom the Loudon Morning Chronic 
Londo. 
Wuen a stranger from the provinces Visits 
London for the first time, he finds avast deal 


to astonish him, whieh he had not previously 
iz fore he he 
of appear 


and extent, but his couceptions, 


calculated upon, sees it, has 


formed his own ideas its 


ranee, 
character 
though erand, are not accurate; so that when 
he actually arrives within its precincts—when 


thie tine 


he is driven for first from the 
Exchange Charing Cross—he is generally a 
ood deal amazed, and in no small degree 
stupified. London can neither be rightly 
described as a town, nor as a city, It isa 


nation—a kingdom in itself. Its wealth is 
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that of half the world, and its amount of 
population that of some second rate countries. 
Its conventional system of society, by which 
the Iuman being is rounded down like a 
pebble ina rapid river, and its peculiarities oi 
ditfevent kinds mark it as quite an anomaly ; 
something to which the topographer can assign 
ne proper title. Loudon was originally a 


towh on ts own ount. Itis now occupied 


the cities of London and Westminster— 


tter | 


he Jatter having once been a seat of population 


nit its westerh {line s—lb side it number ol 
Viliages, formeriy ata distance from it in 
-, but now engrossed within 


litferent direction 


is bounds, and only Known by the streets to 


which they have coumunicated their appelia- 
tions. Alls form one huge town, in a 

) cted mass are Jost in the Common 
name of Londou—By its extensions in this 
manner, London now measures seven and a 


th, from east to west, by | 
iles from north to south, Its 
wetnfercnee, all ving for various inequall- 
lidity miles, while the area 
is considered to measure 


yo less than 18 miles suuare, 


‘The increase of Londou has been particu- 
laoiv favored by the nature of its site. Ih 
<tands at the distance of sixty miles from th 


‘a, on the north bank of the ‘Thames, on 


“To md rising wentiy towards the north; and 


<o even and yeeular in outline, that among the 
exceptions, the sround SUCHIIS 
; On the south bank of the rivei 
ihe ground is quite level; and on all sides thy 
country appears very little diversified with 


hills, Or any thine » snferrupe! the extension 
Wthe buildings. ‘Phe Thames, which ts the 


muurce of greatiess and weulth to the hic. 


opolis, is an Object which generally excites 
i vreat deal Of mterest among strangers. lt 
is i placid, Wiajestic stream of pire water, 


fisting In tie iaitertor ob the country, at thik 


distance of a buadred and thirtv-cight mile: 
ove London. and entering the sea on the 
It comes 


east COust aboutsiaty niles below it. 


flowing between two fertile banks, out of a 


richiv ornamented Country on the west, and 
rriving at the outusost houses of thre melkropo- 
lis, ash twa Weestintustes Abbey, il 
pursues a winding urse between the banks 


thickly clad with dwe lline houses, manwhacto- 


i 4 . , ! I 
ples, “ahd Winarves, for crohlt or Hine iies, its 


breadth beme hece from a third to a quartes 


famile. "The tides atfeet it for fifteen o: 
' 


sixteen miles % ve the city: but the salt 


water Comes wo hai i than thirty miles below 


it. Tlowever, such is the volume and de pu 
of water, that vessels of sevenort lit hundyes 
tons 1 wh 


the city on its Castern quarter. 


Most unfortunately. the beauty of this exceed- 
ingiv useful and fue stream is wuch hid from 
the spectator, there bens no quays or prom 


with the 


" | bun 1 : . ' ° the 
Chades Won Ms DalhS Us Is le Cuse 


Liffey, at Dublin. With the exception of the 
summit of St. Paul's the only good poimts of 


silt for the river are the bridges, which cross | 


itat convenient distances, and, by theirlength, 


couvey an accurate idea of the breadth of the 
1 
ib 


annel During fine weather, the river is 


covered with numerous barges or boats of 
ianeiul and light fabric, suitable for quick 


means of these pleasant 


rowing s and by 


ouvevances, the Thames forms one of the | 
7 | 


chief thorough faves, 


‘London consists of an apparently inter- 
! 


! 


intuable sevies of streets, composed of brick | 


hotses, which are commonly four stories in 


hetzht, and never less than three. The 
hondon houses are not by any means elegant 
in their appearance; they have, for the most 

vt, a dingy ancient aspeet; and it ts only 


1 the western part ofthe metropolis that they 


tue any thing like asuperb outline. Even 
ihe best, they have a meanness of look in 
omparison with houses of polished white free 
stone, which is hardly surmounted by all the 
efforts of art and daubings of plaster and 


for business. Every species of lure is tried tu 
induce j-urchases, and modesty is quite lost 
sight of, A tradesman will cover the whole 
front of his house with a sign, whose gaudy 
and huge characters might be read without 


He will 


cover the town with a shower of colored bills, 


the vid of glass at a mile’s distance. 


descriptive of his wares, each measuring half 
a dozen feet square, and to make them more 


conspicuous, will plaster them on the very 


| chimney tops, or what appears a very favorable 


situation, the summit of the gable of a house 
destroyed by fire, or any other calamity 
ealenlated to attract amob. In short there ts 
noend to the ways and means of the London 
tradesman. Their ingenuity is racked to 


devise schemes for attracting attention, and 


their politeness and suavity of manners exceeds 


stucco. The greater proportion of the dwell- | 


ings ave small, They are mere slips of 


buildings, containing, In most instances, only | 


two sinall yooms on the floor, one behind the 
ther often with awide door ofCommunication 
etween, and a wooden stair with balustrades, 
fron bottom to top of the house. It is only 
inthe more fashionable districts of the town 
that the houses have sunk areas with railings; 


iv all the business parts they stand close upon 


the pavements, so that trade mav be conducted | 


, 
with the utmost facility and convenience. 
“The lightness of the fabric of the London 
houses affords an opportunity for opening up 
the ground stories as shops and warehouses, 
Where retail business is carried on, the whole 
of the lower part of the edifice in front ts 
loor and window, adapt d to show goods to 
the best advantage to the passcngers, The 
London shops seem to throw themselves into 
the wide expansive windows, and these, of all 
diversities of size and decoration, transfix the 
provincial with their charms. The exhibition 
of coods in the London shop windows is one 
of the greatest wonders of the place. 
thing whieh the appetite can suggest, or the 
hiney imagine, would appear here to be con- 
yegated—In every other city there is an 
evident meagerness in the quantity and assort- 


inents.—But here there isthe most remarkable 


Hundance: and that not im isolated spots, || 


Every | 


ut along the sides of thorough-fares miles in| 
eneth. lo whatever way you turn your eyes, 
ihis extraordinary amount of mercantile wealth 
is strikingly observable iH you even penetrate 


into an alley, or what you think an obscure 
uit. there you see it in full foree and ona 
veater seale than ino any 


obvious to the 


Wintsoever, It Is equally 


strancer, that there is here a dreadful strugel 


provinctal town 


Yet it ts all 
Their civility is only a thin 


ahnost what could be imagined, 
surface work. 
yveneertipg on the natural character; for, after 
pocketing your money, they pe:haps care not 
though you were carried in an hour hence to 
the gallows. But why should we expect any 
thing else = It would be too much for human 
naime., The struggle which takes place for 
subsistence in London is particularly observa- 
ble in the minute classification of trades, and 
the inventive fieulty and activity in individuals 
inthelower ranks. Money is putin circulation 
Nothing is to 
You can hardly ask a 


question without paying for an answer. The 


through the meanest chanuel. 


ve bad tor nothing. 


paltriest service which can be rendered is a 
subject of exaction. The shutting of a coach 
door will cost you two pence; some needy 
wretch always rising up as if by magic, out of 
the street, to do you this kind turn. An 
amusing Instance of this excess of refinement 
in the division of labor, is found in the meu 
who sweep the crossing places from the end 
of one street to another. There crossings 
are a sort of hereditary property to certain 
individuals, A man having a eood deal the 
ale ofa mendicant, stands with his broom. and 
keeps the passage clear; for exercising which 
public duty, the hat is touched, and a hint as 
to payment muttered, which, in many cases, 
meets with attention; for there are a number 
of cood souls who never miss paying Jack for 
his trouble We hay pen to know a gentleman 


who never passes oue of these street swe: pers 
without laying a contribution ito the extended 
and capacious hat, 

‘This constant thorough-fare on the pave- 
ments of the city always forms a sulject of 


When 


winter and 


wonder and curiosity to the stranger, 
the town is at the fullest in th 
~pring, the payementis choked with passengers, 


Ul floating rapidly on the streams in dilferent 


directions, yet avoiding any approach to 
contusion, and in general each ronnding any 
lifficult obstiuction m the way, with a delicacy 


aud tact no where else to be met with 
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Many of the strangers who arrive in London| 
from the country are possessed with dreadful | 


notions of the dangers to be encountered in| 
! 


all divections when walking along the streets. 
Ju their youth they have carefully perused a 


. . * “ J 
copy of * Barrington’s New London Spy,’ a) 


work, which, as a matter of course, horrified 
them with accounts of ring droppers, cut 


meses, foot pads and others who subsist by 
J } y} 


way-laying simple passengers. Before they 
leave home they sew up their money in the 
living of their clothes, and resolve never to 
show more than six pence at atime—in public. 
They also determine to have all their eyes 
about them wheresoever they go, and make 
up their minds never to appear astonished at 





ceniaicmmieeiees 
, ; z wa 
resemblance to our country’s fortunes! It 
seemed as if Heaven and Earth conspired for | 
our The clouds 
darkness and the storm came on apace, 


destruction. lowered— 
snow and the hail descended, beating with 
unmitigated violence upon the suppeiless, half- 
clad, shivering soldier—and in the roaring of 





the flood and the wailings of the storm, was 
heard, hy fancy’s ear, the knell of our hopes 
and the dirge of liberty ! The impetuous river 
was filled with floating ice—an attempt to cross 
it at that time, and under such circumstances, 
seemed a desperate enterprise—yet it was 
thanks to God 
Washington, was successfully accomplished. 


undertaken, and be and 


‘From where we landed, on the Jersey 





any thing, lest they be singled out for robbery, || shore, to Trenton was about nine miles, and 


and perhaps murder. Catch them, ifyou ean, | 

! | 
going any way, but in the main lines of the | 
_ . of j 
street; the Strand and Fleet streets are their | 


on the whole line of march there was scarcely 
a word uttered, save by the officers when giving 


some order. We were well nigh exhausted, 


regular beat, and they would as soon think of) said he—many of us frost bitten—and the 


crossing the deck of a line-of-battle-ship in 
the time of action, as to venture through any 
of the narrow streets or short cuts. No, no; 
they know better than to do this. 

Strangers make a serious miscalculation 
when they imagine that they areto be annoyed 
These 


streets are now as well regulated as those of 


or plundered in the streets of London. 


a 
| a 


way town in the empire, if not better, and no! 


oue is liable to interruption and spoilation 
tnless he courts the haunts of vice, or remains 
out at inproper hours. 
] 


Ac 


of the « 
slightest molestation. Nobody will know that 


you are there. Inthe midst of the dense and 


moving Crowds, you are as much solitary as} 


inadesert. Youare but an atom inthe heap ; 


# grain of sand on the sea shore. It is this 


perfect seclusion that forms one of the chief 
charms of a metropolitan life. You depart 
from a retired part of the country where you 


cannot sty out unobserved, and plunging into 
this overgrown mass ot humanity, vou there 


live and die unobserved and uncared for, 





wetsCehbhsilye 








Crossing the Delaware. 


ri Moor Esq. delivered an admirable oration ¢ "i | ae . : “4° 
Fit Moore, Esq. ivered an admirable oration at New did he exhort us with all the fervor of his soul. 
Vo on the 22d of February last, in whieh he happily : : 
. oy eae . . = , " * 
introduced the following description of the Crossing the)| On yonder field to conquer, or die the death 
. | . . 
Delaware by Washington and his troops. of the brave.” 
¢ 7, — inst . »yha as W; | ° . ae 
AN HO One Histance, perhaps, was ash- || * At that instant the glorious sun, as if in 
jigton’s tafluence with the army so strikingly | prophetic token of our success, burst forth in 
‘ nplitied, as in his attack on the enemy at) all his splendor, bathing in liquid Jicht the 
Trenton. O’er and o’er have [ listened with | blue hills of Jersey. The faces which but a! 
mated asicty, athe days of my boyhood, few moments before were blanched with 
iy now | *} “tayl x ly r | . . , . * ° | 
\ my tow ceparted sire, who fought and | despair, glowed with martial fire and animation, | 
i lye > sf ee es ath ie ae ieaiza ser ; 
} ony thie proud field, recited with thrilling | Our chief with exuitation hailed the scene; 
1 tou th elated to the enterprize. It) then casting his doubts to the winds, and! 
\ iD beh cht (would he savy) when calling on the “ God of battle” and his faithful 
' : ‘ : ne | 
oi okey ara ited on the soldiers, led on the chavee. The conflict was || 
! ! a ‘ 1 . . | 
hy vile Dela . I") nt wasdark— fierce and bloody. For more than twenty 
e.) tll t's Usa ve a sti M2 piu 


y walk along without suffering the) 


You may at all times || 


| 


jority of us so badly shod that the blood 
gushed from our frozen and Jacerated feet at 
every tread—yet we upbraided not, complained 
jnot—but marched steadily and firmly, though 
‘mournfully onward, resolved to persevere to 
| the for 


uttermost :-—not our 


country—our 
/country, alas! we had given up forlost. Not 
| for ourselves—life for us no longer wore a 
charm—but because such was the will of our 
| beloved Chicf—was tor Washington alone, 
When 


enemy's 


}we were willing to make the sacrifice, 


iwe arrived within sicht of the 


encampments, we were ordered to form a line, 


when Washington reviewed us. Pale and 


| emaciated—dispirited and exhausted—we pre- 


sented a most unwarlike and melancholy 


jaspect.—The paternal eye of our chief was 


quick to discover the extent of our sufferings, 


them with his tears: but 


and acknowledge : 


suddenly checking his emotions, he reminded 
. 
us that our country and all that we held dear 


As he 


spoke we began to gather ourselves up and 


was staked upon the coming battle. 
rally our energies; every man grasped his 
}arms more firmly—and the clenched hand— 
and the compressed lip—and the steadfast 


the knit 


jresolve.—Washington observed us well 


| . 
look—and brow—told the soul's 


then 


The 


| 
! 


bayonet did the work of destruction ; it was « 
hurricane of fire, and steel, and death.—There 
did we stand, (would he say) there did we 
stand, * foot to foot, and hilt to hilt,” with the 
serried foe! and where we stood we died or 
conquered, Such was that terrific scene. 
‘The result of that action, gentlemen, is 
known to you all—as is also its bearings upou 
the fortunes of America. Had defeat attended 
our arms at this trying Crisis, our Cause was 
lost, forever lost—and freedom had found a 
jut the 


wisdom and prudence of Washington secured 


grave on the plains of Trenton! 


us the victory—and consequently our liberty. 

‘Tlow great our obligation then, and how 
much it behoves us at this time, to show ou: 
gratitude by erecting to his memory a monu- 
ment, that shall tell to after ages, not only that 
but that 
Let it no longer be delayed, 


Washington were 
gratef ul! To 


pause is to invite defeat—to persevere, to 


Was great, we 


insure success,’ 





Wolcott and Griswold Families. 

JSETWEEN the Wolcott and Griswold fianilies, 
two of the most ancient and respectable 
familes in Connecticut, there existed a remote 
relationship. Uisula Wolcott, afterwards the 
wife of the first Governor Griswold, was a 
lady of superior intellect and accomplishments, 
and perhaps unequalled in the state for sagacity 
and shrewdness, Notwithstanding the superi- 
ority of her endowments, and the shining 
excellence of her she 


witil 


remamed 


of 


character, 
the 
Finding it at length indispensably 


unmarried about age thirty 
necessary 
to turn her attention to matrimony, or become 
in fact, what she already was in name, an old 
maid, she remarked to her friends that she 
had determined on spending afew weeks at 
Lyme, for the purpose of coucting her cousin 
Matthew, 

On her arrival at Lyme, she found her 
cousiy Matthew, who was also considered an 
old bachelor, more disposed to devote his 
attention to his Coke and Littleton than to 
his cousin Ursula; bat she was determined at 
all events to bring him to the point. She 
occasionally would meet hin in the hall or on 
the stairs, and after carclessly passing him 
turn around and eagerly inquire, ‘ what's that 
you said.” to whieh be would reply, that he 
hadnt said any thing. After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to make lin understand, she 
da the 


making the usual inquiry 


met him one y on stairs, and afte: 


and receiving the 
usual answer, she hastily replied, * well Ithink 
its time you had.” Matthew could not avoid 
taking the hint, and a short time after they 
became one of the mo:t happy and respectable 
couple in Connecticut. 

| Forthe aceuracy ofthat part of the foregoing 
anecdote which is presented for amusement, 


- hot a gun Was fired—the sabre andthe we do not vouch.—That Mrs. Griswold was a 
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lady of superior intellect and of great sagacity || laborer, after the fatigues of the day are past | and at Athens to whom she was deservedly dear, 
js unquestionable ; and that talents and genius || and night throws her sable veil over nature, to and who would be glad to see the productions of 
are not unfrequently transmissible from gene- | partake of his homely fare in the presence ofa | her pen collected together in a handsome volume, 
ration to generation, may be inferred from the || wife and children whom he loves, and in the | and to —— hetascesidin = arene rn ON 
fact that she formed a link of connection|| bosom of that hallowed circle * to teach the | warren aange of He. mitsinaic meets and As 8 maeenorial 
between the two families mentioned, which,|| young idea how to shoot,” and to watch the of the sania ‘ : 
between the years 1754 and 1817, furnished |) buddings of the infantile mind !—it is more PRL Ap seineeeni, separ lignes at iatate eterna 


: - o 3 ‘at A. Stoddard’s Bookstore. 
five out of eleven Governors of that State, who!) sweet than to repose on beds of down, and to | 








| 


bore to her the respective relations of father, |) revel in luxuries tom from the bosom of Tue Literary Recisrrr.—We have received 
. > Ww v Y ; rr ‘om © . > Y . H , } - m : 

husband, brother, son, and nephew, They jj innocence and extorted from the widow and | ine first number of a semi-monthly periodical 
were all distinguished for unbending integrity bearing this title, published at Elyria, Ohio, by 


that the mind finds itself constrained to say,) A. S. Park. It is neatly printed, on good paper, 


orphan. [tis in contemplating such a scene 
and exalted talents. Her father was the Hon. 
Rozer Wolcott—her husband is named in the 


‘that if perfect happiness dwells in sublunary | in the quarto form, and afforded at the low price 
mecdote—her brother, the Hou, Oliver Wol- 


regions, this must be its abode and seat, of One Dollar per annum. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 





cott, sen.—her son, the Hon, Roger Griswold <iimigelastii | 
—and her nephew, the Hon. Oliver Wolcott, || Familiar Address to the old Armehair. | Letters Containing Remittanccs, 


: . ‘4 > y ' rive : - . : Received at this Office. cNding Wednesdan last, deductina 
the vounger, who died in New-York afew days} On! receive me, thou who hast welcomed, ihe audunt of Postage pete. é 


since. One of her uncles, the Hon, Erastus | with open arms, in joy and sorrow, the gener- |) g_ sintey, Athol, Ms. $1,00: J.D. Standish, N. Granville, 


Wolcott, was Licutenant Governor of that ||ations that are past. Ah! how often has a N.Y. $1,002 G. ©. Lawrence, XN. Springtield, Vt. S100: W 


| Hlunt, P.M. tastings, N.Y. 85.005 W. blotelikiss, Chester 
pata. 4 »Jate Alexi 4 Wolcott, Esq. ||swarin of children clustered about this patri- | town, N.Y. $6.00. A. Tupper, 8. Venice N.Y. 81005 | 
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Domestic Happiness. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
To Miss ********, 


I po not wish, that thou mayst shine, 
In halls of dazzling glare, 

Nor pass along life’s rapid stream, 
Like meteors thro’ the air. 


I do not wish that thou mayst be, 
The gayest of the gay, 

Nor glitter like a butterfly, 
The being of a day. 


But, oh! I wish, that thou mayst live, 
A being pure and bright, 

As angels that surround the throne 
Of God's eternal light, 


And, oh! I wish when life has fled, 
And thou from earth hast gone, 

That thou may’st rest, in heav’n above, 
The Christian’s happy home. — Parrick. 

Chagrin, O. 





For the Rural Repository 
The Freshet, 
Ir rains—it rains !—how prettily 
Descends the falling shower! 
On village green and country mead, 
On forest, grove and bower! 
No voice of love, of joy is raised, 
The little birds are still, 
While softly falling is the rain 
On verdant plain and hill. 
It rains—it rains !—the shining trout 


Is 7 


i 
While down the smoothly gliding stream 


iorting in the tide, 


The summer barges ride ; 
Tis 


With renovating power, 


pleasant now to see it fall, 


On ev'ry verdant, living thing— 


QO, ‘tis a lovely shower | 


Tt roins—it rains !—the time was once 
We had but pleasant showers ; 

But 
We count not tine by hours : 

W hole days it | 


now whene'’er the rain begins, 


ists—whole weeks it lasts, 
We well in iv add whole years ; 
l] ease, altho’ our peace 
Ts swept 


iway by tears. 


ruins '—-onr streets are now 


It rains—it 


a good high-way! 
Tiad i fl et, we'd rake re treat 
And clinba stack of hay! 
But Play are on the way, 
\'! inved by sheep and pigse— 
Had they but masts with sails unfurled, 
” 


ass ter British Brigs, 











It rains—it rains !—the tow’ring oak 
Is wading to its middle— 
No jester cracks one witty joke, 
Nor Minstrel tunes his fiddle— 
Pale is each horror-stricken phiz, 
To see the moving flood 
Extending wide, o’er harvest plains 
And ev'ry lowland wood. 


It’s raining still !—we know full well, 
But we are growing weary— 

Still to the eye the murky West 
Presents a prospect dreary : 

Should we continue weeks to come 
To cke out by our pains 


A tiresome song, we could but still 


tepeat, it rains—it rains ! M.L. F. 
Henrietta, August, 1733. 





The Battle of Trenton. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘FRONTIER MAID. 
Wintp was the night, and roaring wide 
Roll’d on Delaware’s stormy tide, 

The drifting ice from side to side 


Driving and crushing restlessly. 


Then, through the wintry tempest’s moan, 
Flourished the swelling trumpet tone, 
Their little barks, the host unknown 


Are launching forth impetuously. 


Oft o’er the flood was heard the roar, 
As thro’ the drift some barges bore 
With clanging axe and erashing oar, 


Bursting their way resistlessly. 


For high the chieftain’s signal bright, 
Blazed ahead, and who to-night 
Would tamely lag behind that light 


‘That leads to death or 


vietory. 


O! what's this lonely martial power, 
That inthis wild, unweuted hour, 
While darkness and wild teinpests lower, 


Puts forth so stern and fearlessly 


Liherty's last hope below $ 
Thro’ tlood and storm they seek the foe, 


'T'o strik 
} 


That e’er was struck tor Victory. 


e the bravest, mightiest blow 


T! . 
i 


For Trenton they are toiling fast, 


:awlul hour the dicis cast, 


When every heart must bleed its last, 


Or save expiring Liberty. 
s the storm o’er all the land, 


the 


Lond vw 
And cold it ev 
When, strug 


Mustered in dread serenity. 


ept darksoime strand, 


vling from their barks, the band 


ho wonld not ad 





Then rear'd a shot !—w ie, 

To mix with hearts so bold and high? 

For * Battle !—* Battle !—was the ery, 
That thunder’d loud and cheerfully. 


‘On’ was the and dread, 


\W hile all 


Save 


word—and ry im 


is silent as the ai ad, 
march’s hurried tread, 


+1, : 
ciit tit 


The host is rushing rapidly. 


What do yon glimmering v 


Whiat distant sounds so faintly swell, 
VV ut lonely yorces ery fall's well.’ 
Amid the nights so. t 





| 
| 


Huzza!—’Tis Trenton !—Hark that cry— 
That shriek of death !—The pickets die ;— 
A foeman’s trump is pealing high! 

His drums are rolling furiously. 


‘On! on !—we conquer or we die,’ 
Was WASHINGTON’S resounding ery, 
And glorious was the glad reply, 

The shout of * Death or Victory.’ 


O, Charge! Charge! on !—The strife is o'er, 
Swell, swell, the bursts of joy once more— 
Shout it to every sea and shore, 


The morning sun of liberty. 


Millions, *mid tyranny’s alarms, 


Shall start to hear that music's charms, 
And shouting thousands shine in arms, 


'l'o rival ‘Trenton’s Chivalry. 





From the Kniekerbacker Magas 
Oh, gaze upon yon brilliamt Star. 
BY FE. C. LINDEN, GEN 
On, gaze upon yon brilliant star, 
And give a thought to one, 
Whio, though in distant lands afur, 
Will sieh for thee alone. 
And thou wilt not forget the hh s 
Which we have spent togetler— 
Moments like sun-shine, mid the sh 
That fallin wintry weather. 


' 
‘ 


Oh, gaze upon its lovely light ; 
A cloud is gathering o'er it ; 
Our fortune was but now as brig) 


And 


But see, the cloud hath passe: 


orrows now obseure it. 


It shines as bright as ever— 
Farewell—I can no longer st 
We part; but not forever, 
The Dveninge Cloud. 
A crown Iny cradled hear the set 
A gleam of crimson tind it 
Long had | wateli'd the glory moving 
On the still radianee of the Lake below 
Tranqghil tts spirit seen'd, and tl 
very thotton there was re 
hire 


traveler to 


Pen in its 
While eens 
W satteal ilve 


Ranblem, tivetheous 


thootes 
the b 
ol thee 


Htiteatis 
hit, jee 
To whose white robe the dream ot 
And by the breath of merey mad 


Right onward, to the golden cates o ‘ 1 


Where to the ey 
And tells to man his glorious destinis 


© Of Faith, it pene 


Elitpiccuaies, 
J. Wh is punishment like the th ; 


2. Whi is an apotheoanry’s scales fi 
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